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AMERICAN FARMING A HUNDRED YEARS HENCE. 

BY THE HON. J. M. BUSK, SECRETABY OF AGRICULTURE. 



"What farming will be a century hence may at first sight seem 
to be a matter of pure speculation ; nevertheless, it deserves the most 
thoughtful consideration of those who take a patriotic interest in 
the future of the country with which the future of our agricul- 
ture is indissolubly bound. 

To those who have the shaping of the country's destinies in 
their hands the future must be ever present. It is only the 
shallow, superficial or selfish man, never the statesman, who con- 
siders a subject affecting deeply the interests of his country 
solely from the standpoint of present expediency. 

My recollections of farm life, with which I have always been 
closely, and at times exclusively, identified, go back over forty 
years, and retrospectively I can thus gather material upon 
which to predicate some of the changed conditions which will 
attend the growth of our country during the next century. 

My boyhood was passed on a farm in what was then one of the 
Western States (Ohio), in the days of the flail and the old- 
fashioned plow ; of spinning wheel and hand loom, and home- 
made clothing ; when settlers migrated westward in " prairie 
schooners," and business and professional men travelling on busi- 
ness or for pleasure rode in the old-fashioned mail coach or on the 
canal boats ; when the farmer's main object was to produce on his 
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land what he needed for his own and his family's consumption, the 
home markets being scattered and foreign markets hardly accessi- 
ble ; when millionaires were unknown, and land was plentiful — so 
plentiful that the possibility of the exhaustion of the public do- 
main in the lifetime of persons then living could not have been 
suggested without ridicule. 

What changes have taken place since those days are patent to 
all who use their sight and hearing, and they may be readily di- 
vided into four classes : 

(1.) Extent and character of our population. 

(2. ) Methods of farming. 

(3.) Our trade relations, both interstate and international. 

(4.) The conditions of rural life. 

Our population has increased in the past fifty years from 
seventeen millions to over sixty-two millions, while the popula- 
tion of our cities has increased beyond all proportion to the gen- 
eral increase throughout the country. The age of steam and 
electricity, of speculation and monopolies, with opportunities for 
accumulation of wealth never before dreamed of, has drawn from 
the healthful, peaceful and reasonably prosperous occupation of 
agriculture many of the brainiest of our young Americans, and 
many who, without being exceptionally gifted, have yet been 
readily persuaded to abandon the certainty of moderate well-being 
in the country for the delusive chances of fortune in the cities. 
Their places have been largely taken by foreigners in many States, 
and the result has been that in its character, although not in ratio 
of increase, the farming population has changed as much as that 
of our cities. It is my opinion, however, that in diversity of 
character, the change in our agricultural population will be less 
marked in the future than in the past, and this for reasons which 
are set forth sufficiently in the following pages. 

Should our population increase as rapidly during the coming 
hundred years as in the past fifty, it will be at the end of that 
period not less than four hundred millions. I think it will not so 
increase ; for one thing, we will not have the same inducements 
to offer to immigrants. When the price of land goes up, as it is 
bound to do, and its acquisition requires more money; when more 
capital is required to undertake farming, except on the smallest 
scale, and truck farms near cities bring a high rent and call for 
the greatest intelligence as well as industry on the part of the 
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farmer, one of the chief inducements to foreigners to seek 
our shores, namely the acquisition of farms of their own, will 
disappear. At the same time the liberal tendencies of all civil- 
ized countries, even under monarchical governments, will lessen 
the number of those who leave the older countries for the sake of 
greater political freedom. Immigration to the United States will 
consist more and more of a few comparatively well-to-do persons, 
seeking opportunities for the profitable investment of a small 
capital, and who, possessing some education and training in the 
art of self-government, will readily amalgamate with our own 
people ; or of the poorest classes well content to serve for a time 
in the ranks of labor, provided the rate of wages is high enough 
to reward their frugality with moderate savings. 

While recognizing thus the changes which are likely to occur 
in the character of the immigration to this country, I emphati- 
cally do not wish to be understood as opposing immigration. On 
the field of battle as on the field of labor, I have found immi- 
grants from foreign shores doing their duty heroically and credit- 
ably, side by side with their fellow citizens of American birth. 
I am not insensible to the important part played by foreign immi- 
grants in the wonderful development of our country during the 
past generation. It is not desirable to forbid immigration, 
though it is our duty to control it. I am ready now as ever to 
extend a welcome to every honest, hard-working man seeking our 
shores to better his condition, and to carve out a home for himself 
and his descendants in this land of promise. It is no offence that 
he is poor. Let us take precautions to exclude the criminal and 
pauper classes, the political maniacs who have declared them- 
selves enemies of all society and government, and then, with a 
proper enforcement of our laws, so that every voter may recog- 
nize the full responsibilities of citizenship, we shall have done all 
that in my opinion is needed for the protection of our people and 
our institutions. 

The most remarkable changes in the character of our agri- 
cultural population will be found in the occupation and the 
possession by private owners of every foot of land available 
for tillage. From semi-tropical Florida to the State of Wash- 
ington, from the lakes and forests of Maine to the orange 
groves and vineyards of southern California, every acre of 
land, save what is absolutely untillable or necessarily devoted to 
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the forest and the mine, will be taxed to supply the needs of three, 
if not four, hundred millions of people, who will doubtless be then, 
as now, the wealthiest and least self-denying of any people in 
the world. More bushels of wheat will be needed to. supply our 
own people with bread than our present average yield of corn, 
which means three and a half times more than last year's crop, 
the largest but one of any wheat crop ever harvested in the 
United States. Irrigation will be practised as a matter of course, 
wherever water is obtainable, and millions of acres now unpro- 
ductive will yield rich harvests. American farmers will sup- 
ply American consumers with half a billion dollars' worth of 
sugar, whether cane, sorghum, or beet ; the demands of our home 
markets for meat and dairy products will be met by a system of 
care and feeding which will convert the now commonly accepted 
ratio of four acres to one cow into something more like four cows 
to one acre. Science, aided by necessity, will have solved the 
problems of feeding, so as to secure the maximum result for the 
minimum feed ; waste products will be utilized in a hundred ways 
not now dreamed of, and we can readily realize that, besides the 
increased yield due to a better understanding of plant life and 
culture, and to the remedies for the prevention of the in- 
juries, whether by disease or insects, whereby agriculture to-day 
loses hundreds of millions of dollars yearly, the application of 
every acre of our vast territory to the particular uses for which it is 
best adapted will add immensely to our aggregate productiveness. 

"What the worth of land will be iu those days no man can ven- 
ture to estimate ; but of one thing we can all rest assured, and 
that is, that the richest inheritance a man can leave to his grand- 
children and their immediate descendants will be a farm of many 
broad fertile acres in the United States of America. 

It may not be uninteresting to point out a differentiation into 
classes among farmers, which I can readily see will gradually 
take place in this country, and which will have attained its 
full development before the period of which I write. Every 
large city already affects the method of farming in the 
country contiguous to it, and as this suburban land becomes 
more and more valuable every acre of it will be taxed to 
its utmost capacity to supply the needs and the luxuries of 
the city people. For these, glass houses will obliterate the sea- 
sons, and strawberries and lettuce in midwinter will no longer 
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occasion surprise. Such methods of tillage demand the best kind 
of labor and the constant, personal supervision of the owner or 
farmer himself, and this of necessity means farms of a few acres. 
On the other hand, the large farms will no longer be conducted by 
men who, with their own hands, feed the stock and milk the cows, 
and follow the plow or cultivate the corn. The exigencies of farm 
life in those days will tax all the brain power and business quali- 
fications of a man whose life work will demand a better educa- 
tion, in the scientific branches at least, than that of the merchant 
or the banker, .or even the lawyer. The man who farms a 
large farm successfully in 1993 must be such a man as would be 
successful in any career, whether professional or mercantile, and 
who, like the merchant or manufacturer, must command some 
capital, and be capable of utilizing profitably the labor of his 
fellows. 

The natural evolution of agriculture, under its changed and 
changing conditions, involves a survival of the fittest, which will 
necessarily relegate poor farmers — I use the word " poor " in the 
intellectual sense — not, let us hope, and I truly believe, to the 
level of the English agricultural laborer, but to the condition of 
a thrifty peasantry, owning their own homes, with perhaps a few 
acres of land, but depending principally for support upon wages 
earned by laboring for others. 

In my opinion, the changes in our methods of farming in the 
future will be brought about by a wide knowledge and application 
of scientific principles. I do not think it probable that farm im- 
plements will be improved very much, although doubtless on the 
larger farms means will be devised to perform certain operations 
by electricity or steam. Nor do I lay any stress upon the possible 
revolution in methods of farming anticipated by those who think 
that the rainfall may be controlled at will by explosives, a theory 
which will, long before the time of which I write, have been itself 
thoroughly exploded and given a place among the curiosities 
of so-called scientific investigation, in company with its twin ab- 
surdity, the flying machine. There will be some change in our 
methods, owing to a differentiation of farming purposes brought 
about by the demand for new products, and by the necessity, in 
order to make farming profitable, of providing for the home de- 
mand all that our soil and climate can produce, and by the devo- 
ting of certain sections, and even of certain farms, to those pro- 
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ducts for which they may be specially adapted. Such specialization 
will be rendered more and more easy as the cost, if not the difficulty, 
of transportation is reduced. Our means of transportation have 
been so greatly increased during the past twenty-five years that it 
is very difficult to imagine their being carried much further; but 
means will doubtless be found by which the cost of carriage may 
be greatly reduced, with corresponding facility and ease in trans- 
portation. 

Our trade relations, probably, will not exercise so great an in- 
fluence in the changes of the future as they have done in the 
past. Without in any degree sharing the melancholy forebod- 
ings of those who anticipate that a comparatively slight increase 
in our present population will compel the United States to become 
a large importer of food products such as our own soil produces, I 
am of the opinion that long before a hundred years have rolled by 
we will have ceased to export food products to foreign countries, 
with the exception of a few products in concentrated form. 
Our trade in farm products will hence be interstate, not inter- 
national, and will be regulated by the growth of our population 
and the consequent extension of our home markets. 

It is the conditions of rural life to which I look for the 
greatest change, amounting to a veritable transformation in the 
future of agriculture in this country. At first glance it may 
appear that I have underestimated the transformation which 
has taken place in those conditions during the period covered 
by my personal experience. It is unquestionably true that 
modern manufacturing methods have entirely destroyed such home 
industries as shoemaking, coopering, tailoring, spinning, weav- 
ing, etc., by which so many farmers in the first half of the cen- 
tury occupied their time and added to their modest incomes dur- 
ing the winter months. The farmer's grain is no longer carried to 
the mill in a sack thrown over a horse's back and kept in place 
as a saddle for the barefooted boy who, taking the grain to mill, 
brought back flour for domestic consumption. The old-fashioned 
bees, the husking and the corn-shelling, with their accompanying 
sociability and the customary dance, have become almost ob- 
solete in many parts of the country, and with the exception 
of the South, where, in spite of the changes effected by the 
war and the abolition of slavery, matters seem to go on in the 
country districts very much as of yore, there are many features in 
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which farming life differs from that of forty years ago. The 
difference is not always, perhaps, in the line of improvement. 
But in the main, and in its most important features, I helieve 
the conditions of rural life to have changed less in the past 
half century than the other features of farming to which I 
have referred ; for, while farming implements have been prac- 
tically revolutionized, while our methods of farming, as, for 
instance, in dairying, have undergone marked change, while 
our population has increased, and the trade in our agricul- 
tural products has developed beyond the most imaginative 
conceptions of the farmer of fifty years ago, many of the con- 
ditions of rural life, including, I am sorry to say, many of those 
which are its principal drawbacks, still remain. There is today 
almost the same isolation, for example, as compared with the life 
of town or city, the same unceasing round", of labor, beginning 
with the dawn and scarce ending with the dark ; our country 
roads are little, indeed, I may say, no better, and school and 
church facilities in the country districts are not much greater 
than they were. Now it is in these very conditions that I look for, 
perhaps, the most marked change to occur in the agricultural life 
of the future. 

In the first place, the average size of our farms will be con- 
siderably less than now. There will be large farms, no doubt ; 
but under such a modernized system of agriculture as will unques- 
tionably prevail a hundred years hence, what will be a large farm 
then would not be regarded as a particularly large farm at the 
present day. Moreover, for reasons which I have already indi- 
cated, there will be a very much greater number of small farms 
than now, not only in the neighborhood of cities, but in all those 
sections where irrigation is practised. The result of this will be a 
greater concentration of population even in rural districts, and 
hence far less isolation than exists at present, and this isolation 
will be still further diminished by good, smooth, well-kept roads, 
bordered with handsome shade trees, and available for travel at all 
seasons. With such a dense population as we shall then have, elec- 
tric motors will be established, without a doubt, along many of the 
principal roads, extending out several miles into the country from 
every town or city of any consequence. The telephone will be 
found in every farmhouse, and should the present Postmaster- 
General be privileged to revisit the scene of his earthly labors, 
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he will find his dream a reality, with a rural mail delivery which 
will carry mails daily to every farmhouse in the land. The resi- 
dents in the country will vie in culture and education with the 
corresponding classes in the cities, while, with the disappearance 
of the many inconveniences which now prejudice the wealthy 
against country life, the business and professional men will look 
forward to the acquisition of wealth as a means for securing a 
home in the country, where they can end their days in peace and 
comfort. No one questions the healthfulness of country life, 
and its many advantages so far as physical well-being is con- 
cerned over the city, and when the country home is equal in com- 
fort and culture to that of the city, no argument will be needed 
to prove its superiority to the latter. 

It would take more eloquence than I have at my command to 
present to the reader .a picture of agricultural life a hundred years 
from now as it exists in my mind, but I trust I have said enough 
to interest even those who are not directly concerned with agri- 
culture in its future development, and to impress upon them the 
importance of giving to the agricultural interests due weight in 
all plans or legislation looking to the future prosperity of our 
great country. 

It seems not inappropriate that I should take this occasion 
to emphasize the fact that the Department which represents 
agriculture in the national government is practically in its in- 
fancy. That it does render good service to agriculture there is no 
question, although the total appropriation for its support, some 
three million dollars, is considerably less than one per cent, of the 
aggregate appropriations made for the support of the national 
government. As the importance of agriculture becomes more 
and more appreciated by the whole people, and the large part it 
is destined to play in the development of our country is more 
widely recognized, it is reasonable to believe, and I personally 
have every expectation, that the National Department of Agri- 
culture will become more and more liberally endowed, so that at 
the time of which I write the appropriations made for it, by com- 
parison with those devoted to the other purposes of government, 
will be proportionate to its true position in relation to the other 
industries of the country. 

J. M. Husk. 



